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he is not deceiving himself or trying to de- 
ceive anybody eise. 

This reviewer watched for loaded words, 
but could find little beyond "humane," 
"reactionary," "medieval," and the like. 
While on guard as to accurate Statements 
concerning the Catholic position, the au- 
thor occasionally oversimplifies the anti- 
Catholic position. Population experts are 
not quite so unanimous as he implies, and 
the Suggestion of a 2 per cent decline of 
intelligence per year (p. 232) is not sup- 
ported by comparative test scores in World 
Wars I and II. 

The intercultural relations enthusiast 
will find food for thought in the revelation 
of Catholic policy concerning the Spring- 
field plan and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Can there be sig- 
nificant co-operation with groups controlled 
by a dogma of no ultimate compromise? 

Blanshard has thrown a bombshell that 
disturbs the scene and challenges existing 
evasions. Yet social scientists may be hap- 
pier in their classrooms because of the ulti- 
mate consequences of this superbly articu- 
late attack on a demonstrated threat to 
freedom of thought. The action of social 
scientists is another matter. Some German 
colleagues had ample time to ponder aca- 
demic objectivity after the Gleichschaltung. 

Clifford Kirkpatrick 

Indiana University 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. The Vital 
Center. Pp. x, 274. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1949. $3.00. 

The subtitle of this book is "the politics 
of freedom." On the surface, it is a tract 
for the times, written by an officer of the 
political society that calls itself Americans 
for Democratic Action, and somehow sug- 
gesting a sort of philosophic underpinning 
for the works and views of that society. 
This philosophy of liberalism seems to have 
a pragmatic ground and development, yet 
neither John Dewey nor William James 
figures among the many writers to whom 
it is referred. This is an interesting Symp- 
tom. The author is a young man of thirty- 
two, a historian by vocation and a teacher 
by profession. As such things go in the 
academic world, his scholarly achievement 
already is as great as most professors' life- 



work — and possessed of distinguishing 
clarity of form and vividness of expression. 
These qualities also mark the present vol- 
ume. 

I find it heartening, not only for them, 
but because, together with a number of 
other expressions by young men, it is to 
me evidence of a new spirit in the genera- 
tion that is soon to take over responsibility 
for destiny, which brings to mind such 
turning points of thought and will as 
Thomas Paine 's Commonsense and Crisis. 
Indeed, although the essay makes no ref- 
erence to Paine, it might be described as a 
repristination of Paine's religion of free- 
dom as that which it ever should and must 
be — a fighting faith. 

Between the two world wars freedom 
has been the otiose profession of a lost 
generation of tired liberals who too easily 
accepted the double talk of the totalitarian 
left as the revelation of a new savior of 
liberty frorh the aggressions of old con- 
servatism and new reaction. They became 
"democratic men with totalitarian prin- 
ciples" — "dough faced liberals," Mr. Schles- 
inger calls them — so bemused by commu- 
nist professions as to lack all sense of the 
character and consequences of communist 
practices. Too many of them were "fatally 
slow to recognize the danger on what we 
carelessly thought was our left — forgetting 
in our enthusiasm that the totalitarian left 
and the totalitarian right meet at last on 
the murky grounds of tyranny and terror." 
To defend freedom against both, Mr. 
Schlesinger urges that "the non-Communist 
left and the non-Fascist right must col- 
laborate to keep society truly free." In 
such collaboration would be the vital cen- 
ter for which his tract argues, and Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action would be the 
fissionable nucleus of the center, helping to 
dissolve the anxieties of the age, restoring 
to the individual the sense of his indi- 
viduality, and to the comminuted factory 
the feeling of Community. In establishing 
his thesis, Mr. Schlesinger reviews the com- 
munist record and the liberal failure cir- 
cumstantially and in detail. And he is 
well aware of what a realistic liberalism 
implies: "If we believe in free society hard 
enough to keep on fighting for it, we are 
pledged to a permanent crisis which will 
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test the moral, political, and very possibly 
the military strength of each side." 

Here is an invitation to faith without 
illusion which I trust Mr. Schlesingers 
generation will hasten to accept. If any 
faith at all can save, it is this faith, for its 
form is intelligence and its force freedom 
itself. 

Horace M. Kallen 

New School for Social Research 

Read, Herbert. Education for Peace. Pp. 
166. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1949. $2.75. 

According to a note of Mr. Read's, this 
book is made up of previously delivered 
lectures and a pamphlet. The character of 
the book gives the reader a feeling of dis- 
jointedness. 

Nevertheless, the theme of the book re- 
mains fairly constant. It draws its inspira- 
tion from such classic sources as Tolstoy, 
Herbart, Plato, and others. It is that 
''peace must be a pragmatic project" un- 
dertaken by educators dedicated to a moral 
regeneration of mankind. Children must 
be released from the aggressive instincts 
which beset mankind and induce wars. 
But this release cannot be a negative ac- 
tion. Negative impulses must be over- 
come by a positive program of releasing 
those moral impulses towards the true and 
good which reside in human nature. 

To release a disciplined (self-generated) 
moral energy, we must rely heavily on an 
aesthetic education; ". . . we must give 
priority in our education to all forms of 
aesthetic activity, for in the course of mak- 
ing beautiful things there will take place a 
crystallization of the emotions into pat- 
terns which are the molds of virtue" (p. 
106). 

In the course of this discussion, Mr. 
Read takes occasion to comment critically 
on commonly accepted concepts and cur- 
rent education practices. He points out, 
for instance, that morality and religion, 
though commonly identified, are in two en- 
tirely different categories. The Obligation 
to educate for morality was relinquished 
by the church when it gave up its educa- 
tion bürden. So far, the schools have not 
assumed that Obligation (Chap. IV). Mr. 



Read states, however, that such an argu- 
ment does not lead to a call for a church- 
controlled education. On the contrary, 
there will be no religious revival until there 
has been a moral revival (p. 72). 

The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization is scored 
for its intellectuality, and education Sys- 
tems for their partitive tendencies (Chap. 
III). These last are exemplified in intelli- 
gence tests, tests for promotion, the grade 
concept itself. 

Mr. Read's thesis is large in its implica- 
tions, and his book is very small in num- 
ber of pages. It would be unfitting to em- 
bark on a critique of Rousseau, Plato, et al 
in a few hundred words. It would be 
equally bad manners to berate Mr. Read 
for what he has left unsaid. However, un- 
less the reader makes the wholly unwar- 
ranted assumption of a generalized transfer 
factor, he may find it a little diflfkult to 
travel intellectually with Mr. Read from 
aesthetic maturity to social maturity. Our 
knowledge of cultures that have enthroned 
aesthetic experience does not lead us to 
believe that those cultures automatically 
eliminate aggressiveness towards other cul- 
tures, or that human relationships are auto- 
matically more satisfying. In a future 
volume, therefore, Mr. Read might chal- 
lenge the devils of the practica! school- 
teacher. 

How is aesthetic awareness translated 
into social effectiveness? How, in the first 
analysis, is aesthetic awareness released? 
How is the teacher to handle the dead-end 
kid from the slums who comes to him not 
"trailing clouds of glory" but slinging a 
knife? How is the teacher to proceed in 
a world in which no child is born into a 
culture-vacuum of pure native impulses, 
but into Mr. Read's decadent culture which 
is already shaping the child from his first 
birth cries? Before Mr. Read answers 
these questions, he may want to look a 
little more closely at his own education 
System as well as at others around the 
world. There is some evidence that he 
has consulted only persons other than pro- 
fessional educators, and that his firsthand 
information is a bit dated. 

Gladys A. Wiggin 

University of Maryland 



